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(Coneluded from page 101.) 


Returning again to the duties and privi- 
leges of the members of Friends’ Society, it 
must be borne in mind that, in an organiza- 
tion, each member cannot have every thing 
in accordance with his own views. There 
must be a yielding of individual opinion to 
such decisions of the organization as it may 
make by its mode of determining questions ; 
and a complaint or expression of dissatisfaction 
in regard to a decision which the Society 
thus makes, is not in harmony with its funda- 
mental constitution. Any member, however, 
has the right in a meeting of competent juris- 
diction—as a Monthly, Quarterly, or Youty 
Meeting—to propose an alteration in the Dis- 
tipline, and give his reasons therefor; then, 
if the meeting unites with him in the con- 
cern, there is a regular mode of proceeding 
to have such alteration made, if the Society 
ready for the change. If it is not, there 
must be a patient abiding for the present 
with the Discipline as it is. 

Individual members, too, are at liberty to 
exercise their talents and employ their means, 
in any manner not inconsistent with the prin- 
tiples and testimonies of the Society, and to 
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the cause of humanity and advance the eter- 
nal interests of right and justice athong men. 

Moreover, individual members possess the 
inherent right to conduct their home affairs 
and make all their family arrangements in 
such way as seemeth to them best and proper ; 
and, so long as these are clear of manifest 
immorality, or crime, or what is necessarily 
hurtful, to be free from all Society interfer- 
ence. Society has no right whatever in such 
case, to make official intrusion upon the 
sacredness and privacy of home; although 
concerned members of the Society, drawn by 
Gospel love for the good of those whom they 
may apprehend to be in danger of suffering 
spiritual loss from some family arrangement, 
may labor in kindness and affection for its re- 
linquishment, or for any end or object to 
which they may feel called. 

If a man thinks it best to have any thing 
in his family, as a part of his family 
regulation, for the amusement and recrea- 
tion of his children, and to attach them 
to their home and family circle, he cer- 
tainly has a clear right to do so, under 
healthful regulation and restraint. There is 
no Discipline against it. There is no Disci- 
pline against a musical instrument, whether 
it be a piano or a Jewsharp. Society inter- 
ference in such case with the sacredness of 
home privileges and domestic arrangements, 
would be highly unjust, inquisitorial, and op- 
Always, however, leaving the way 
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open to concerned Friends to labor in Gospel 
love, to observe caution, moderation, and the 
limitations of Truth. “‘To everything there 
is a season, and a time for every purpose under 
heaven.”* 

“ When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a ehild ; 
but when I became a man, | put away child- 
ish things.” + 

For myself, I do not desire music, or mu- 
sical instruments. In my present state of 
experience, they would be rather an annoy- 
ance than a gratification to me; and I would 
advise all our members to abstain from them, 
believing there are more improving and use- 
ful engagements in which they can employ 
their time. But I do love that liberty—free- 
dom—which has been imparted to us by a wise 
and good Creator, and I desire that this should 
be accorded by our beloved Society to all its 
members, in the fullest degree short of intrud- 
ing upon the just rights and privileges of 
others. How, as we may well suppose, would 
the spirit of George Fox have revolted at in- 
terference with his private rights! He recog- 
nized the great principle in Society organiza- 
tion, “One is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren,” subject and accounta- 
ble to one common Father, and to Him 
alone. It was not’ whether his hat was on 
his head or elsewhere, that was the point 
which had influence with his lofty, noble, 
and truly Christian mind, but the spirit that 
demanded its removal. This he felt himself 
bound to resist, as an unwarrantablie interfer- 
ence with his rights and personal liberty. 
So with Wm. Penn. So with all men of 
elevated minds, conscious of that innate 
dignity and individual freedom, the sense of 
which is wisely inspired by their Creator, in 
order to sustain a healthy individual action, 
and individual responsibility among their 
fellow creatures. 

In beautiful accordance with this personal 
freedom, on which rest individual responsi- 
bility and accountability, was George Fox’s 
remark to Wm. Penn referred to in my last 
communication, in relation to carrying his 
sword. He did not arbitrarily tell him to 
take it off—that would have been “ lording it 
over God’s heritage”—asking a compliance 
by Wm. Penn with the dictates of George 
Fox, instead of the Spirit of God which was 
at work within him. 

Here is manifested the true and pure spirit 
of the real Friend, and the living basis of 
all beneficial operations under Friends’ Disci-* 
pline. No arbitrary demand or official ex- 
‘action, but an abiding trust in the power and 
spirit of God to influence the heart, and, in 

* Ecclesiastes iii. 1. 
t 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 


due time, to remove every thing that his con- 
troversy is against. What is so strongly ob- 
jected to as at variance with every principle 
of Friends’ organization, is the arbitrary and 
unwarranted exercise of the Discipline to 
separate a member from Society for something 
connected with his domestic arrangements 
which. is not morally wrong, or positively and 
necessarily hurtful. The effort which love 
and Christianity call for in such a case—and 
may this ever be earnest and strong—should 
be to heal, restore, and gather, not to disown, 
cut off, and thrust away. 

Friends frequently overrate the restraining 
and beneficial power of the Discipline. A 
person of mature understanding who is not 
restrained by something higher than the Disci- 
pline, is not a Friend, although he may be a 
member. _ 

Clarkson, in the following paragraph, shows 
what was claimed for the Discipiine by 
Friends. “The Quakers,” he says, “in con- 
sequence of the vast power they have over 
their members by means of their Discipline, 
lay a great stress upon the latter. They con- 
sider their prohibitions, when duly watched 
and enforced, as so many barriers against vice, 
or preservatives of virtue.”* 

The arbitrary requirement of obedience to 
the Discipline, instead of the spirit, to protect 
from vice, and preserve in virtue, weakens 
the feeling of individual responsibility and 
accountability to the Supreme Ruler, and is 
entirely at variance with the fundamental 
principle of Friends’ profession. The effort 
ever has been, and ever will be vain, to sub- 
stitute, in moral government, power and 
law, instead of principle and love. 

What our Society so much needs is a re- 
currence to first principles, which preceded 
the Discipline, as well as all our precious 
testimonies, and from which these all sprang. 
These principles are, a looking to, and de- 
pending upon, the Spirit and power of God 
acting upon the soul, and bringing it into 
the Divine nature as the alone guide to all 
Truth, and source of all righteousness. As 
it was this spirit and this power which led 
our worthy predecessors to see the real nature 
of all hurtful and corrupting things, and im- 
parted to them ability to come away from 
them and walk in the path which is pleasing 
to God, so will it do the same now, as much 
as at any former period, if only we will recur 
to it, and faithfully and practically trust in it. 
The Divine light shines as brightly now, as 
it has done at any former period ; God is as 
good and merciful to us now, as He has ever 
been to any people, at any time; and He will 
show now, immediately, to the humble, atten- 






































* Portraiture of Quakerism, vol. i. page 32. 
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tive, and obedient, what it is right for them 
to do, and what to leave undone, in order to 
please Him. It will lead them to see that 
they must do a thing not because George Fox, 
Wm. Penn, or any others did it, or the Disci- 
_ requires it, or that they must not do it, 

ecause these are against it; but that they 
must be obedient to the light of Truth in their 
own souls, and that thereby they will be led 
in the way which is pleasing to God. 

The Good Being does not lead all His 
children in the same path. It is a frequent 
and very hurtful error for a religious person 
to believe that God requires every one to do 
just what He requires him to do, and to give 
up just what He requires him to give up. 
Noah, Daniel, and Job were not tried in the 
same way Abraham was. God knows the 
condition of every soul, and in kindness and 
mercy deals with i, and leads i in that way 
which is best adapted to its condition, most 
calculated to bring it into obedience to all 
His requirings; and so resigned to His will, 
that its continued aspirations will be, “ Not 
my will but Thine, Oh God! be done.” 

We must not be afraid to trust our children 
or young people. We must remember that 
they are not born Friends, although they are 
born members of the Society. It is just as 
hard for them to be good as it is for any other 
children. They are influenced by the same 
desires, appetites, and propensities; and 
they have to become Friends, if they ever do, 
in the same manner as all former worthies 
have done, by the purifying operation of the 
power and grace of God upon their hearts. 
They must be invited and encouraged to yield 
obedience to this inward principle, and we 
must manifest our confidence in t# and in 
them, by giving evidence that we believe it 
will preserve them in the path of purity and 
virtue. An unnatural or arbitrary restraint, 
whether it be in dress, manners, or any thing 
else, is unfavorable to their spiritual interests 
and perceptions. , 

Plainness, in itself, is of no value whatever ; 
nor are any external observances. They do 
not and cannot affect the heart. Only when 
they are the result of the regulating influence 
of the Spirit of God acting on the soul, are 
they worthy of consideration. This illumina- 
ting spirit shows individual duty in all these 
things with its measure at the time, adupting the 
requirements to the spiritual condition, and 
imparting power to fulfil every requisition. 




































Herein consists one great superiority of Di- 


vine over human instruction, that it is, 
always, both wisdom and power; so that with 
the manifestation of duty, power to perform 
it is simultaneously imparted. 


Friends’ Society in its objects and offices 
is very lovely. But, unhappily, its loveliness | 
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is very much concealed from the young. It 
is surrounded by a something, through which 
their perceptions cannot penetrate. 
rendered, practically, an unknown object to 
them; and the unknown may be dreaded or 
feared, but it is not loved. Herein is one 
great cause of our present weakness, the want 
of a general prevalence of the attachment of 
the young people for the Society of which 
they are members. Let this fact be seriously 
regarded. It is not inherent in our organiza- 
tion. 
which can readily be traced, and the remedy 
is within the easy reach of the Society. The 
Society must gain their love. To be beloved, 
it must show itself lovely. 
over the youth will be great; for love is 
stronger than fear. 
the important remedy referred to, with the 
Divine blessing, is to bring into properly di- 
rected active employment by the Society, the 
talents and spirit-forces which are now suffer- 
ing in every F 

use, 


mind from all my experience, observation and 
reflection, that the one sufficient, universal, 
ever-present, and eternal Guide, which is the 
fundamental doctrine of Friends’ profession, 
should be their practical dependence, and 
looked to singly for direction and help, and 
that the dependence upon anything else is 
spiritually hurtful, that [ entertain so deep a 
concern that Friends’ Discipline shall be held 
in its right place. 
rule, or daw, but all its requirements harmoni- 
zing with the Divine teachings to the soul, 
and inviting obedience to these teachings, it is 
affectionately recommended to the observance 
of all our members as being highly promotive 
of their present and eternal interests. 
as a hedge, for no limitations are needed but 
those imposed by the — of Truth. 
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It is thus 


It has resulted from circumstances 


Then its influence 


What is needed to secure 


riends’ settlement for want of 


It is from a conviction forced upon my 


Not as a separate teacher, 


Not 


Not as 
a sword to cut off, for Friends are not separa- 
tists, and wish not to scatter, but through the 
power of the love of God they desire to gather 
all people to the one true fold of which Christ 
is the shepherd. Not as a search warrant, to 
enter officially into the houses and private 
concerns one of another, but that all may be 
brethren and sisters, and “ walk by the same 
rule and mind the same thing,” and “enjoy 
the glorious liberty of sons and daughters of 
God.” 

It is my abiding belief, that the position in 
which Friends have placed their Discipline, 
or have permitted it to occupy, particularly 
in former times, and the mode or spirit in 
which its provisions have often been adminis- 
tered, have done more than all other things 
together to injure, weaken, and scatter the So- 
ciety, and to estrange the young people from it. 
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By seeing great importance attached to things 

which their hearts’ highest conviction tell 
them are not important; the prominent place 
these unimportant things appear to occupy 
with the Society ; and the particular rigidity 
and pertinacity with which the provisions of 
the Discipline relating to these minor or sec- 
ondary things are enforced—the whole organi- 
zation loses their respect and confidence. 

Let the Discipline contain advice, entreaties, 
and exhortations, affectionate and earnest, on 
all subjects pertaining to the interests of our 
members, such as will contribute to their 
sreservation, tend to guard them from what 
is deemed to be injurious, and to enlighten 
their understandings in relation to the evils 
warned against. Let these be repeated, and 
extended, if need be, by advices from the 
Yearly Meeting, and recommendations to the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, to appoint 
committees, or, what is better, to receive the 
names of those who are concerned, to visit 
the members, read to them the advices con- 
tained in the Discipline, or issued by the 
Yearly Meeting, on any and all subjects 
causing uneasiness or concern, and affection- 
ately encourage the faithful observance of 
them, by earnest labor, as with shoulder 
to shoulder throughout the Society, in 
the ability which God ‘gives to promote 
the cause of Truth and the welfare of 
the flock, humbly trusting for His blessing, 
and all will yet be well with us as a people ; 
sons and daughters that have been driven 
from our fold will be gathered back to behold 
the beauty of our Zion and of the Light 
which enlighteneth it. 

Oh! if Friends would only recur to first 
principles, and invite to a dependence upon 
that spirit and power which first gathered us 
to be a people, which has built us up, and 
has so far in mercy sustained us, to regulate 
all outward things, impose every needed restric- 
tion, and to guide into all Truth, and look 
singly to i, it will continue to sustain us, so 
that> we shall have “ judges as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beg nning.” Then “the 
axe,” instead of as now being so much aimed 
at the branches, would be “ laid to the root of 
the corrupt tree,” and with its fall, the evil 
branches of every kind must fall with it. 

While a deep concern exists that our Dis- 
cipline may not be so perverted in its prac- 
tical administ¥ation as to abridge the just 
privileges of @at members, or unwarrantably 
to interfere with their individual freedom or 
domestic arrangements, it is at the same time 
most ardently desired, and earnestly and affec- 
tionately recommended, that there may be on 
the part of all our members a watchful, thought- 
ful, and abiding concern to restrain their desires 
within the bounds of strict moderation, pro- 
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priety, economy, and simplicity in every 
thing—furniture, equipage, speech, dress, pro- 
visions of the table, and all domestic arrange- 
ments—and maintain a willingness to make 
any and every sacrifice called for by the 
Holy Spirit, and then they will be blessed, 
and all occasions for uneasiness or concern 
will be avoided. 

The great point is, and in this all is in- 
cluded, to live up day by day to the highest 
evidences of right and convictions of duty, 
which, in our thoughtful and retired moments 
are manifested to us. Different persons may 
be differently led. The obedience of others is 
an example to us, their particular conduct is 
not necessarily so. Also, with the change of 
outward circumstances, certain external re- 
qirements may be reasonably expected to 
change, so that what was regarded as import- 
ant at one period, may not be so regarded at 
another. But, in all times, love, mercy, jus- 
tice, truth, patience, charity, purity, and ho- 
liness, and obedience to the law of God mani- 
fested to the soul, must be felt and practiced 
by all the servants of the Most High; and 
wherever these are known and observed as the 
regulating principles of daily life, there is the 
true Friend~there is the earnest follower of 
George Fox in the way he walked—there is 
the genuine and acceptable disciple of Christ— 
there is a Son of God. 





THose who have resources within them- 
selves, who can dare to live alone, want 
friends the least, but, at the same time, best 
know how to prize them the most 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I feel that I owe a legacy of love to Friends 
wherever scattered, in the flowing of that 
divine love which extends to all the rational 
creation. 

Dear Friends:—“Mind the light,” were 
the words of that dear worthy die George 
Fox ; the glorious light of Christ revealed in 
the hearts of all the rational creation, agreea- 
bly to the saying of Christ, when in the out- 
ward advent, “ Lo I am with you alway even 
unto the end of the world.” “ The grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared to 
all men, teaching them that denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, they should live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world.” To this Holy Light and Word re- 
vealed in the hearts of all the rational crea- 
tion do J ardently recommend your most 
serious attention, both individually and col- 
lectively. In proportion as this is experienced 
in our organization, and as individuals are 
faithful herein, shall we be enabled to come 
to the blessed experience of the early Chris- 
tians,—viz., that of living in moderation, in 
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plainness of dress, and also in language ; 
the same which early Friends also came to 
experience, when they were drawn to forsake 
a life in the vain fashions and customs of the 
world, and to be a separate people; by which 
they were enabled to hold forth the various 
testimonies given them to bear. And, dear 
friends, if we of the present time are also faith- 
ful, we shall be qualified by the same power to 
bear up those precious testimonies in our 
time. We shall then be enabled to discover 
the wiles of our potent enemy, to draw our 
minds out after new views and inventions and 
delusive enjoyments. Theretore wait in still- 
ness and abstractness of mind upon that Holy 
Light which is a sure guide into all truth and 
out of all error, into the marvellous liberty of 
the children of God. 

A query arises. Does faithfulness keep 
pace with knowledge? Have the members 
of our Society in the present day faithfully 
followed the manifestations of the divine 
light or grace in their minds ? 

If it is discovered that we are not in a 
state to answer this query in the affirmative, 
would it not be the greatest wisdom to make 
a stand, and, in the first place, endeavor to 
come to a state of repentance for past failure, 
and then commence a daily and continual 
watch, and endeavor with ardency of spirit to 
adhere to divine impressions for the future? 

Our testimonies to plainness of speech, 
behaviour and apparel, under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and in the daily cross to our 
natural and unregenerate propensities, are 
jeered at by some, yet it is calculated to 
have a very salutary effect upon the com- 
munity at large by way of’example. But 
there seems to be an idea that the time has 
arrived when plainness has ceased to be a tes- 
timony, and another idea is, that to appear 
in the common costume of the day is suf- 
ficient plainness. But, alas, how do both 
these opinions fail to support iu the most re- 
mote degree the testimonies of early Friends 
which were brought forth under the influence 
of self-abasement and the daily cross. And 
can it be reasonably supposed that our 
Heavenly Father, who we believe called our 
early Friends to bear testimony to a life of 
strict’ plainness, and who is unchangeable, 
should now, in these days, call from this testi- 
mony back again into vanity; when we may 
remember it was said, “they that observe lying 
vanities forsake their own mercies.” 

And now to conclude, may we all, both 
young and old, be willing to attend to the 
exhortation of the dear founder of the Society, 
“ Mind the light.” 

If this exhortation is faithfully attended to 


with a full belief of the appearance of Christ | 
in his outward advent, and in his spiritual | 
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direction in the mind, we may, like the 
holy apostle Paul, if not in his words, yet 
manifest near the close of our time here, I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid np for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord the righteous Judge 
shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing. EvLxkanau Woop. 
Westbury, 3d mo. 30th, 1868. 


We are all much more willing to work than 
to trust. Do you doubt this! It is so much 
so, that usually God’s only way to teach us 
to trust in Him is by the lesson of sickness 
and deprivation and loss; by placing us where 
ve cannot help ourselves, and then saying, 
Trust in me now and find how strong and 
ready I am to help. It is often only as a last 
resort, when we are helpless and powerless, 
that we turn to the Father in heaven, and 
seek strength from him. And thus we have 
to be taught that lesson of far-advanced Chris- 
tian experience ; thus learn that “ his strength 
is made perfect in our weakness.” 


——- «see 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 
No. Il. 


One cause of the imperfect view, and, in 
many instances, false impressions received, 
relative to the comparative criminality of the 
whites and Indians on our frontier, is that 
when personal violence or depredations upon 
property are committed by the Indians, or 
alleged to have been committed, the intelli- 
gence is cénveyed by telegraph and news- 
papers to every portion of the Union, and 
even to European countries. 

‘ However false or over-colored the repre- 
sentations may be, the red man has no oppor- 
tunity to deny the allegations, nor to place 
the blame where it properly belongs. How- 
ever wronged by these fulse accusations, he 
has but to bow the head in silence, for the 
pen of the correspondent he cannot wield, and 
telegraphs and newspapers are not at his com- 
mand. In many or most instances, the whites, 
who are the really guilty aggressors, are the 
only medium through which the community 
receives the intelligence. Under such circum- 
stances, no arguments are necessary to prove 
that the guilty whites would endeavor to show 
that themselves were the injured parties, and 
that the Indians were the aggressors. 

There has been a veil of almost impene- 
trable ignorance spread over the people of 
this nation for years past, in relation to the 
difficulties with the western Indians; and if 
no investigating committee had been appointed 
by Government, and the military extermina- 
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ting mandate had been executed, and these 
Indians swept from existence, their history 
would have descended to posterity coupled 
with the epithets of treacherous, vindictive and 
wantonly cruel, and they would have been 
thought deserving of the extermination which 
had overtaken them. 

Let us notice how false is the popular ver- 
sion of the alleged massacre of the Fort Phi). 
Kearney garrison by the Indians some twelve 
mouths or more ago. The impression, I be- 
lieve, universally given was, that a large 
number of Indians, without provocation, sur- 
rounded the fort, and, by assault or siege, 
compelled a surrender, and massacred the 
entire garrison. I am not aware that this 
false representation has ever been corrected, 
(unless perhaps quite recently,) and the 
battle—which it really was—is uniformly 
stigmatized by the military and government 
officials as a massacre. 

The report of the investigating committee, 
however, shows that the Indians concerned in 
this affair had their indignation previously 
wrought up to the highest degree by the U.S. 
Commissioner having obtained, by bribery, 
from illegitimate chiefs and unauthorized In- 
dlians, a cession of highly valuable territory, 
within the limits of which the Government 
built the fort called Phil. Kearney. 

The Indians, who were the real and legiti- 
mate owners of the territory thus fraudulently 
obtained by our Government, began to harass 
the troops in the garrison, and on the day of 
the fight, Col. Carrington sent a detachment 
of sixty-seven troops to protect a wood train, 
which was being attacked on its way to the 
fort. The Indians retreated, and were pur- 
sued about three miles by the U.S. troops, 
where they were ambushed by a large num- 
ber of Indians, when the battle began, and the 
U.S. troops, being greatly outnumbered, were 
all killed. ; 

Instead of its being what is ordinarily 
termed a massacre, it was a regular hard- 
fought battle, during which, according to Col. 
Carrington’s own words in a telegram for re- 
inforcement, he said, “I spare none, and they 
spare none.” The remainder of the garrison 
were not then nor afterwards molested. I 
have dwelt more especially upon this Fort 
Phil. Kearney conflict, from the fact that its 
falsified history has made it the occasion of a 
war-cry throughout the country against the 
Indians. The exposition above given will 
enable the friends of equal justice to give a 
eorrected version of the affair when necessary. 

While the above-recited conflict has been 
historically perverted to the discredit of the 
Indians, and published throughout the coun- 
try, the merciless procedure of Gen. Hancock, 
as disclosed by the commissioners, and nar- 


rated in the succeeding paragraph, has not in 
one instance that I know of been publicly 
alluded to in political papers. 

A tribe of three hundred lodges of friendly 
Indians were resting in their encampment, 
secure, as they thought, in the consciousness 
of their own friendly intentions. Hancock 
sent them word that he was coming to visit 
them in their own camp with his army. The 
Indians, remembering the terrible massacre 
of a part of their tribe about two years before, 
by troops under Chivington’s command, were 
so terrified, especially the women and children, 
by the approach of the U.S. troops, that they 
could not be restrained from fleeing ; and their 
so doing was interpreted by Hancock as an 
evidence of hostile feeling, although Colonel 
Wyncoop earnestly assured him that he had 
been well acquainted with them for years, and 
was satisfied that it was fear of another mas- 
sacre, and not hostility, that induced their 
flight. Col. Wyncoop’s expostulation was, 
however, disregarded, and, by Hancock’s 
order, the three hundred lodges of these poor, 
helpless, unoffending creatures, were wantonly 
burned, including tents, housekeeping uten- 
sils and apparel, officially valued at about 
one hundred thousand dollars. Their flight 
took place in the night, and being impelled 
by fear, was so hasty, that some of them had 
not clothing sufficient to protect them from 
the weather. 

The inclement season which is now about 
passing away is usually one of much social 
festivity ; and while most of us have been en- 
joying our comfortable homes, and genial fire- 
sides and companionships, and luxuriantly 
spread tables, many of these destitute outcasts, 
made so by the accredited agents of our own 
Government, have been suffering—and not a 
few have probably perished—trom hunger 
and exposure, produced by the wanton de- 
struction of their property by Gen. Hancock. 

Among the Indians fleeing from their camp 
were six men, who, being overtaken by a de- 
tachment of Hancock’s cavalry, were all 
killed and (one account says) scalped. It 
does not appear that Hancock expressed any 
disapprobation of this unprovoked massacre 
by his troops. 

Among the complaints made by an Indian 
chief on another occasion, one was that Han- 
cock’s men cut down the scaffolds whereon 
were laid the remains of their deceased friends, 
broke open the coffins, and cut off and carried 
away as curiosities the fingers and other ex- 
tremities of the shrivelled dead. We may 
imagine the feelings of the relatives when 
witnessing the sacrilegious outrage. Gen. 
Sanborn and Major Wyncoop do not hesitate, 
in their official correspondence, to express 
| their feelings of just indignation at the wan- 
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ton cruelty which marked the military career 
of Gen. Hancock. 

These remarks upon his conduct are to 
show, by way of contrast, that while the con- 
flict at Fort Phil. Kearney has been published 
through the whole country as an unprovoked 
massacre, the barbarities practised by Han- 
cock and his troops upon the Indians appear 
to have had but little or no publicity, except 
through the periodicals conducted by Friends. 

The original members of the Society of 
Friends were called out of the various re- 
ligious denominations, amid suffering, hate 
and scorn. They were disciplined in the 
school of affliction, and purified as in the fires 
of religious persecution. The wrongs they 
endured at the hands of violent and unreason- 
able men taught them to feel for the sorrows 
of others; and this ray of sympathy has been 
a holy inheritance, descending from genera- 
tion to generation, and to the present day 
forms a bright feature upon the pages of their 


history ; and perhaps it is a part of their pres- 


ent and prospective mission to be enabled, in 


reference to the fast wasting aboriginals of 
our land, to adopt the language of Job, “1 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame; I was a father to the poor, and the 


cause which I knew not I searched ont.” 
GIDEON F Rost. 
Greenvale, L. I., 3d mo., 1868. 


anplliptiideincanis 
From Hannah Moore’s Christian Morals. 
THE WANT OF VITAL RELIGION. 





It is a spectacle to excite the tenderest com- 
miseration when we observe the excellent 
gifts of God to some of his most favored crea- 
tures; when we see the brightest natural 
faculties improved by high cultivation, to- 
gether with that degree of acquaintance with 
religion, which not only expels infidelity, but 
leads to a certain vague adoption of the 
Christian creed; when we see men, not only 
rich in mental endowments, but possessed of 
hearts glowing with generosity and kindness ; 
when we see such beings as much absorbed in 
the pursuits of time and sense, as dead to the 
highest ends of their being, limiting their 
plans to the present life as completely as if 
they did not believe in that immortality 
which yet makes part of their system !—-to 
see them overlooking the excellencies which 
may be attained in this state preparatory to 
their perfection in a better; unobservant of 
that deep basis which God has laid in our 
very nature for the condition of future blessed- 
ness—forgetting how he has not only gra- 
ciously put us in the way to attain it, but 
has exhorted, has invited us, only to consent, 
When 
we hear the Saviour of sinners condescending 
to express this tender regret at their reluct- 


only to submit to be eternally happy ! 


















ance, “ Ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life,’ who can, without sorrow, con- 
template such a discrepancy between the prac- 
tice and the destination, the pursuits and the 
interests, the low desires and the high possi- 
bilities, the unspeakable offers and the incor- 
rigible blindness? But in our lapsed hu- 
manity, sense, in opposition to faith, is too 
frequently the dictator. If we see through a 
glass, and that darkly, it is because the me- 
dium is clouded by the breath of sensuality. 
Appetite is the arbitrary power which renders 
every appeal to reason and religion fruitless. 
The pleasures of the present life have matter 
and substance, and we act as if those of 
Heaven were dreams and visions. Self-love 
errs only in mistaking its objects, in putting 
the brief discipline which we are called to 
exercise here on a level with eternal suffering ; 
it mistakes in fastening itself on the lower 
part of our nature, and forgetting that our 
souls are ourselves. 

But surely God did not give his creatures 
such improvable powers, such strong notices of 
himself, without some farther end and design 
than can be perfected in this state of being! 
He never would have given us a nature capa- 
ble of knowing and loving him here, if it 
were not part of his scheme that our knowl- 
edge and love of him should be perfected in 
eternity. 

We are not the creatures of casuality. 
We did not come into this world by chance, 
or by mistake, for any uncertain end, or any 
undetermined purpose, but for a purpose of 
which we should never lose sight; for an end 
to which we should have a constant refer- 
ence, that we might bring glory to God now, 
and be received by his grace to glory ever- 
lasting. 





SUNSHINE. 

“ The country-houses of Great Britain are 
by no means so shaded as. our own ; and the 
most considerable piles of buildings, such as 
Eaton Hall, Blenheim, Dalkeith, and Burgh- 
ley House, have hardly a noticeable tree 
within stone’s throw of their walls. The 
flower-patches and coppices of shrubbery 
approach more nearly, and to the garden- 
fronts of those magnificent homes you walk 
through walls of blooming shrubs. But the 
full flow of the sunshine upon the window is 
a thing courted. Allowing for all difference 
in climate, I think there may be a question if 
we do not err in this country by over-much 
shading. A cottage in a wood isa pretty 
subject for poetry, but it is apt to be un- 
comfortably damp. And there are village 
streets with us so embowered that scarce a 
ray of sunshine can play fairly upon the 
roofs or fronts of the village houses from June 
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to October. A summer’s life under such 


screen cannot contribute to the growth of 
roses in the cheeks any more than to the 
growth of roses at the door. There is no 
provision against agues—whether moral or 
physical—like a good flow of sunshine.”— 


Rural Studies, by Donald G. Mitchell. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 25, 1868. 


Diep, on Fifth-day evening, 16th of Fourth month, 
1868, of congestion of the lungs, Tuomas Biaxey, 
aged 58 years, a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, in Philadelphia, on the Ist of Seventh mo., 
1867, after a short illness, Exta, only child of William 
and Annie C. Durell, aged 1 year and 10 months. 

——, on the 26th of Third month, 1868, at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, SterHeN Procter, M. D., late of 
Philadelphia, in the 55th year of his age. 








Friends at a distance proposing to attend the ap- 
proaching Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and not 
having secured accommodations, are desired to write 
to the committee having the matter in charge, and 
an effort will be made to find lodgings for them. 
Direct to the care of E. Comly, 144 N. 7th St. 
Friends in the city willing to accommodate strangers 
will oblige by leaving information at the same place. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet Sixth-day 
afternoon, Fifth month Ist, at 3 o’clock. Business 
preparatory to the anuual meeting. 

L. H. Haut, Clerk. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The General Conference will meet in Philadelphia, 
Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 8th, at 7} o’clock, 
at Race Street Meeting-House. Reports and repre- 
sentatives from the different associations and schools 
throughout the country are desired, and a general 
invitation is extended to all who feel an interest in 
this concern to atteud and participate. 

Eur M. Lams, 


Lypia C. SraBer, } Clerks, 


2t. 





First-day School Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Conference will meet Sixth-day afternoon, 
Fifth month 8th, at 4 o'clock, in the Monthly 
Meeting Room at Race Street. 

mS Wa. W. Bippue, Clerk. 





From every sorrow which you receive in a 
spirit of Christian resignation, from every 
pain you bear patiently, from every great 
trial you bravely meet, there silently passes 
to those about you strength and comfort and 
encouragement. Without saying a word, 
you are exhorting to faith and patience and 
trust; you are inspiring in others the Chris- 
tian spirit, and building them up in the Chris- 
tian life. Have you never come from a sick- 
room, where life was slowly wearing out by a 
painful and hopeless disease, a terrible trial 
bravely met,—have you not come away, feel- 


ing stronger for bearing your own burden? 
Is not this the thought on your mind: How 
wrong it is for me to complain of my little 
pains, and murmur in my little trials, while 
she can bear with so much Christian patience, 
without a single murmur, her crushing afflic- 
tion! It is even so. From suffering come 
some of our best lessons. 





LIFE ON THE NILE. 
Ist mo. 17th, 1868. 

From the land of the palm, where pyra- 
mids grow and sand blooms and deserts 
abound, this comes greeting. We have been 
sailing up the Nile the past eighteen days, 
have accomplished 350 miles of our way, and 
still have 250 before we reach the first cata- 
ract. The chant of the sailors as they labor 
with their poles or tow the dakabeak on the 
river bank, is not musical to our ears, but it 
has a certain wild harmony that leads one to 
regret when the refrain is ended. The brac- 
ing air and warm sunshine of this country 
must be very curative. We have scarcely 
seen a cloud, and rain rarely falls. The air 
consequently becomes very dry. The nights 
are very cold, making overcoats necessary to 
comfort, if you are on deck after sunset. 
Probably the mercury would not fall below 
forty or fifty Fahrenheit, but the evaporation 
is so great from the dryness of the air, that 
we feel much colder than with such a tem- 
perature at home. At mid-day we naturally 
seek the shade, but on the cushions in our 
cabin, with a free circulation of air, we are 
thoroughly comfortable. The atmosphere 
is much superior to that of Italy. The beau- 
tiful palms are around us in profusion, but 
the voice of the mocking-bird is not heard. 
Silence reigns almost unbroken. 

The valley of the Nile seems to be an al- 
most level plain, of from ten to twenty-five 
miles in width on each side of the river, and 
bounded by ranges of hills 500 or 600 feet 
high, from which commence the great deserts 
of Africa through which the Nile meanders 
for hundreds of miles—a ribbon of life on a 
plain of desolation. The land is well cul- 
tivated for the capacity and means of the 
people; but little space is unoccupied by 
crops, and as the annual overflows of the 
river leave a deposit of the richest kind to 
fertilize for the coming crops, much of the 
labor of the farmer is needless, The crops 
in Lower Egypt are mostly corn, wheat and 
cotton. The corn grows like ours, in stalk, 
but the grain, which is very small, is found 
in a small bunch, shaped like a bunch of 
grapes, growing upright on the top of the 
stem, as a head of broom-corn not fully 
opened. The people are busy now threshing 
out this crop, by trampling it over with cat- 
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tle and donkeys, or by beating it with long 
sticks. We have seen the operation, and it 
is very novel. A man driving a pair of oxen, 
sat on a chair, which was placed on a sledge, 
and as he rode round and round the heap 
of grain, it rolled down under his pressure, 
from the pile above. When the wind blows, 
they winnow it by throwing it in the air 
and letting the chaff float away. The grain 
is then, gathered into coarse sacks, taken 
to the nearest port on the river by camels 
and donkeys, and there loaded into sail 
boats, until the gunwale is nearly level with 
the water. A rough board side and stern 
are then run up for two feet, and the 
outside covered with a thick coat of black 
Nile mud, mixed with cut straw, which hard- 
ens in the sun, and makes a water-proof 
siding that keeps the cargo entirely dry. 
When the load is thus on board, a few cages 
of turkeys and chickens are added, and the 
boats start off on their long voyage, floating, 
sailing or being rowed, down to Cairo. As 
you ascend the river to the south, sugar-cane 
appears a prominent crop, and large steam- 
mills are erected. Here the juice is converted 
into brown sugar and molasses for the gen- 
eral market. I visited one mill, where four 
thousand persons were said to be employed 
by the Pasha, and long trains of camels 
were passing to and fro from the factory. 
The people of Egypt are wretchedly poor 
and ignorant. They know nothing of com- 
fort or cleanliness, live in dirt and rags, and 
seem as nearly barbarians as any descendants 
of Egypt could be expected to become. After 
leaving Cairo, where there are some clever 
stores and a few nice houses, you find nearly 
all the towns and villages mere collections of 
huts, built one story in height, of sun-dried 
bricks or mud, with flat roofs covered with 
corn-stalks to keep off the sun, and the only 
opening a small door, loosely fitted with 
boards or covered with a mat. These houses 
stand on each side of a narrow unpaved alley, 
and appear to be located at the option of the 
builder, with little regard to the general com- 
fort or convenience. In many towns, pigeon- 
houses several stories high are arranged 
around the grounds of the better class, and 
afford homes for large flocks of birds. The 
occupants furnish a very acceptable and nutri- 
tious dish. Howsuch a people as the present 
Egyptians manage to live through a summer 
in one of these towns, is a curious problem. 
In dress there is great simplicity. The men 
generally wear a single garment—a dark 
blue shirt reaching nearly to the ground, and 
having their heads covered with a close-fitting 
fez, round which they wind in folds their snow- 
white turban. Bare-footed and bare-legged, 
they travel over the hot sand, rough fields, 


or piles of stones, as though shod with the 
latest and best of London shoes. The women, 
in addition to the dark blue dress, wear a 
covering for their heads, which reaches to 
their knees and protects them from the 
curious eye of the stranger, as well as from 
the driving dust of the plains. From long 
habit in carrying upon their heads, the 
women of Egypt acquire a step of unusual 
dignity and grace. The little ones wear a 
thin shirt or runabout covered only by the 
sun—either dress appears natural to those 
around them, and neither of course attracts 
attention. In general the people are quiet, 
good natured and civil. When excited in 
conversation, they use vehement gestures, and 
seem to express almost as much by their 
hands as by their voices. 

You probably wish to know something of 
the craft we call our Dakabeek. Do you 
recollect the canal boats by which passengers 
were once carried in America? Our boat is 
much like one of them with a cabin occupy- 
ing the latter half, in which is placed our 
suite of apartments. We have a saloon four- 
teen feet square, and sleeping apartments 
sufficient fur our party. Our boat measures 
eighty feet by sixteen, with a crew of ten 
men, besides a reis, rudder-man and boy, and 
carrying a party of six persons and a kitten, 
a dragoman, two waiters and a cook— 
twenty-three in all—a goodly number for 
such a craft. 

Axpove THE First Cataract, 2d mo., 1868. 

We hope to be at “ Aboo Simbal ” (the 
second cataract) in about ten days. Our 
visit to the ruins on the “Island of Phile” 
was exceedingly pleasant. !t is an island of 
half a mile in length, and beautifully shaded 
in spots by groves of palm trees. A sandy 
beach, almost like Cape May, where we an- 
chored, afforded us a nice dry promenade, 
whenever we chose to enjoy it. On a 
green bank overlooking us rose the ruins 
of a most elaborate and beautiful temple, 
left partially finished by the Egyptians ; fur- 
ther on, and occupying nearly the whole is- 
land, is the “ Temple of Isis,” and its various 
belongings, built by Ptolomy Philadelphus,” 
and added to afterwards by numbers of the 
Roman Emperors. These ruins are very 
perfect, and occupying as they do this lovely 
green island, are thought to be the most at- 
tractive of any on the Nile. They certainly 
possess an extra charm, because being iso- 
lated, visitors are free from the incessant 
screaming of the rabble which attends them 
at any spot on the mainland. You cannot 
form an idea of the degraded condition of the 
people in Egypt. The women and children 
seem to us little else than masses of dirt and 
rags, and the valley through which the Nile 
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flows is so narrow, you see, in passing, all the 
population. Indeed the announcement of a 
“boat in sight” is a signal for a general ren- 
devous on the bank, where they screech 
“ bucksheesh ” as long as the boat is in sight. 

As we go up the river we have on our left 
hand the Arabian desert, stretching away: to 
the Red Sea,,and on our right, the Great 
Lybian desert. This side contains the larger 
part of the population. The deserts on both 
sides come quite near the river, and in places 
where the hills are tolerably high and the 
sand (which is a pale gold color) has been 
driven over them by high winds, the effect 
greatly resembles some of the glaciers of 
Switzerland. The river varies in width. At 
some points it is quite narrow, at others a 
mile or more across. The sloping banks on 
each side, which are annually overflowed, pre- 
sent a luxuriant and refreshing appearance, 
for every inch of the precious soil is planted 
with peas, beans, lupin, castor oil plant, 
wheat, corn, &c., and all seem to flourish 
with a vigor we rarely see equalled in our 
country. The plain beyond this bank, as far 
as the hills of the desert, is kept continually 
watered, by means either of water-wheels, 
worked by oxen and called “ Sakias,” or by 
buckets, which men fill and empty one above 
another. These are called “ Shadoofs,” and 
you see them at close intervals, steadily going 
all day, and hear them all night. The strip 
of valley land is narrow, and it being all 
the people have to liveon, they are compelled 
to work it industriously ; though we have yet 


very rarely seen man or woman at work. It 


may be that at this season there is not much 
to do. To-day we passed “the Tropic of 
Cancer,” in latitude 20°. The weather is ex- 
ceedingly warm—80° Fahrenheit in our boat 
dining room. 

Here, above the first cataract, we are in 
Nubia, and the character of the country is 
changed. The hills come very near the 
river, leaving a strip of green not more than 
a few yards wide, but beautifully green. The 
“feathery date palm” is a continual delight. 
They grow seventy or eighty feet high, some- 
times singly, but oftener in groves, and when- 
ever you see a mud village, there you see a 
grove of palms. They are all taxed by the 
government one and a half piastres annually, 
and they yield abundantly at seven years 
old, bear fruit ten years or thereabouts, and 
then wither. The dates are very fine, and 
sell here in jars—twenty pounds for two dol- 
lars. The Dom Palm, which is quite dif- 
ferent, bears a nut, said to taste like our gin- 
gerbread. We passed some fine ruins a 
short time ago,—‘ The Temple of Dendra,” 
These Egyptian temples seem nearly all to 





two large square towers, containing many 
chambers and passages, (connected by 4 
grand gateway, the principal entrance to the 
temple,) their inner sanctuaries, porticos, 
corridors, &c., &c. Many of these are as 
perfect as when just finished, thousands of 
years ago, and all covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures of gods and animals, fish and 
fruits,—some of them admirably drawn, and 
the paint with which they were colored still 
bright. The climate of Egypt is so dry, that 
these things are thus preserved, while in a few 
years, in a climate like ours, every trace of 
them would be lost. Whenever you find 
temple ruins in Egypt, you find a mud vil- 
lage. The moderns evidently lack all rever- 
ence for their ancestors, as they make the 
sacred buildings serve the most ignoble pur- 
poses. At Phils, on top of one of the most 
beautiful of these temples, they had built up 
a mud wal, hacked holes all around the 
sculptured walls to put in joists for a floor, 
and then smeared the pillars and ceilings till 
you could scarcely distinguish a trace of the 
original design. All this vandalism is at- 
tributed to the Coptic Christians, who wished 
to destroy these temples; but even now the 
modern villages are built up close under the 
ruined walls, so that you cannot possibly visit 
them without a troop of ragged men, women 
and children following at your heels. This 
is the first cloudy day since we have been on 
the river. At home, we should say it was 
going to storm, but our dragoman says, “Oh 
no, it never rains here;” and even while I 
write the blue sky appears and the sun shines. 
Our crew of ten men gather around in a ring; 
of an afternoon, sit cross-legged on the deck 
and discourse the strangest music. It is some- 
thing like a wail—a low-monotonous chant, 
without a particle of music in it ; one of them 
will play on the “Tarabuka,” striking with 
the palm of the hand. This instrument is 
made of fish skin stretched over an earthen 
jar, and gives a dull hollow sound. Another 
plays the tamborine, while all the rest clap 
together the palms of their hands, high over 
their heads, and sing in unison their wild 
songs. They have a different tune when 
changing sail and when furling or unfurling 
it—different still in “ poling,” and quite another 
when they are “tacking ;” in fact they are 
seldom silent. They live very simply. They 
only bake bread twice during the three months 
of our voyage. They spread it out in the sun 
for a few days, then cut it into slices and dry 
it so hard that you cannot possibly break it 
with the hand. This is all they eat, except 
chance bits of sugar-cane, dates or greens, 
picked while they are ashore. Morning and 
evening they take a frying pan, with a little 
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cook thoroughly. Their bread they soak in 
boiling water, in a large wooden bowl, until 
it has become one soft mass; they then stir in 


































ticgs, | the onions, and at a given sigral all gather 
re as J around the bowl, and each dips in his three 
ds of | fingers and eats till the last morsel disappears. 
phics | You would think it was the most savory dish 
and J in the world, did you see the smacking of 
, and J lips and licking of fingers. When this is done 
still J and the bowl scraped, they all go to the sides 
that of the boat and wash their hands and faces, 
. few J wiping them on their only garment ; then sit 
ce of J around and sing a song of thanks. Soon after 
find J this, their cook boils a pot of coffee, holding 
| vil- J about a pint, and gives to each one a little 
ever- | cup, containing certainly not more than two 
» the | table-spoonfuls; this they sip as if it was 
pur- } really nectar. And this is part of life on the 
most | Nile. 
it up ee eee 
the For Friends’ Intelligencer , 
loor, THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ MANUAL. 
s till Feeling an interest in the establishment 
‘the | and proper conduct of First-day schools, and 
3 at- | learning that a little work, entitled the 
shed | “ Young Friends’ Manual,” had been com- 
the | piled for the use of such schools and their 
the | teachers, I purchased a copy, in order to 
visit | judge of its adaptation to the purpose for 
men | which it was intended. I have long been 
[his | desirous that we should possess a more ample 
10on | supply of Friends’ literature, especially 
was | adapted to the capacity of children and the 
‘Oh | younger part of our Society. 
le I The perusal of the work led to the con- 
nes, | Clusion that it contains much that is valuable 
ing; | ‘and which will repay the youthful mind for 
eck | its perusal, while other parts impressed my 
me- | mind with a degree of sadness. The senti- 






ments that “Friends as a society have no 
testimony against music; that plainness of 
dress has no connection whatever with any 
peculiar mode or color, and that our disci- 








hen | pline against stage plays, horse-races, music 
her | and dancing, and other vain sports and 
lap | amusements, is against frequenting these places, 
ver | —that is, visiting them often, and evidently im- 






plying leaving home to attend them,”—are so 
startling, that I do not feel like entering 
much upon a discussion respecting them. 
Every discipline in this country and in 
England, both now and at all previous times, 
has classed music with stage plays, horse- 
racing and other vain diversions which are to 












un be avoided. 

Iry In regard to the alleged unfrequent allu- 
it sion to these practices in the early stages of 
ept the Society, it may be answered, there was 
ns, little necessity, so far as members were con- 
ind cerned, for any testimony against them, for 
tle Friends in those days generally came in by 






convincement; and the suggestion that any 
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who were able to stand the ordeal of the 
severe persecutions to which they were subject- 
ed,—that such should be found mingling in 
the hilarities of the ball-room,—was not even a 
supposable case; but in after years, when 
a relaxed concern began to spread, and a 
disposition appeared to indulge to some ex- 
tent in these practices, the Yearly Meetings 
found it necessary to issue epistles of advice 
to its members upon the subject. This will 
sufficiently account for the unfrequent allu- 
sion to these immoralities in the advices of the 
early Yearly Meetings. 

If the unfrequent allusion to music by 
early Yearly Meetings is an evidence that 
they had no testimony against it, then the 
unfrequent reference to balls, theatres, 
gaming, horse-racing &c., is an argument 
that they had no testimony against these 
demoralizing practices. 

In relation to music and dancing in Friends’ 
families, and the reason why early Yearly 
Meetings did not testify against the practices, 
either in connexion or against music alone, 
was, that because such things were not known 
in that day, nor probably until a hundred 
years after the rise of Friends; and there is 
reason to believe they were not permitted 
even among the exemplary members of other 
religious societies during that period. 

But my especial object on the present oc- 
casion is to suggest that if a new edition of 
the work be published, the remarks upon the 
subject of music, comprised upon four pages, 
beginning with page 148, be omitted. When 
it is considered that Friends have no testi- 
mony in favor of music; that the omission of 
the pages designated, will likely increase its 
circulation and its usefulness, and that the 
retention of the objectionable portions will 
be likely to prevent its introduction into some 
First-day schools, for which it was especially 
designed, it would appear that the proposed 
omission might advantageously be acceded 
to. A PARENT. 

cscensnsiaaifiiliainie 


JOHN HOWARD AND HIS SON, 


Few men have beeh more truly good than 
John Howard, and he knew how to “ let his 
light shine” to all the nations of the earth. 
But he had not the art of rendering virtue at- 
tractive to his only son. Living, as he did, 
under a constant and awful sense of the un- 
seen realities of another world, he nnderval- 
ued the charms of this, and felt that man’s 
only business here is to prepare for hereafter. 
He dwelt upon those truths too exclusively. 
For him—a man who had outlived the illu- 
sions of youth, whose only joy was to do good 
by self-denying and perilous toil, a lonely 
widower, too—those austere conceptions of 
duty were satisfying and comforting. How 
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repulsive must they have been to a young 
man, abounding in spirits, eager for enjoy- 
ment, and possessing superabundant means of 
gratifying every desire! What a pity his 
father could not have sympathized with his 
youth, and ennobled his pleasures by sharing 
in them ! 

I have frequently observed how similar 
habits and scruples tend to divide young peo- 
ple from their elders, making in each family 
two distinct classes, one of which forswears 
all pleasure, and the other cares for nothing 
but pleasure, each bitterly censuring the 
other. A sight more melancholy than this, 
a state of things more demoralizing than this, 
I have never beheld ; because we see here the 
noblest forces of human nature—the author- 
ity of conscience aud the impulses of youth 
—warring upon and spoiling one another; 
parents injuring their children from their 
very anxiety to keep them from harm.— 
James Parton’s “ People’s Book of Biopraphy.” 





THE HOLLY-TREE. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
© reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree ! 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 

And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 

One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere— 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities, I, day by day, 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And as, when all the Summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem among the young and gay, 
More gravely than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green wineter of the holly-tree. 
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NOTHING TO DO. 


The following expressive effusion points a tale for 
older boys than the child of the poetess’s imagina- 
tion. We commend its moral to these oppressed 
with that terrible ennuf oi ‘‘ nothing to do,’’ sim- 
ply because they prefer to do nothing: 
I have shot my arrows, and spun my top, 
And bandied my last new ball; 

I trundled my hoop till I had to stop, 
And I swung till I got a fall; 

I tumbled my books all out of the shelves, 
And hunted the pictures through, 

I’ve flung them where they may sort themselves, 
And now—I have nothing to do. 

The tower of Babel I built of blocks, 
Came down with a crash to the floor; 

My train of cars run over the rocks, 
I’ll warrant they’ll ran no more— 

I have raced with Grip till I’m out of breath ; 
My slate is broken in two, 

So I can’t draw monkeys! I'm tired to death, 
Because I have nothing to do. 


Tbe boys have gone to the pond to fish, 
They bothered me, too, to go; 
But for fun like that I hadn’t a wish, 
For I think it’s mighty ‘‘slow”’ 
To sit all day at the end of a rod, 
For the sake of a minnow or two, 
Or to land, at the farthest, an eel on the sod— 
I'd rather have nothing to do! 


Maria has gone to the woods for flowers— 
And Lucy and Nell are away 

After berries —I’m sure they’ve been out for hours, 
I wouder what makes them stay ; 

Ned wanted to saddle Brunette for me, 
But riding is nothing new ; 

**T was thinking you’d relish a canter,’’ said he, 
‘** Because you had nothing to do.’’ 


I wish I was poor Jim Foster’s son, 
For he seems so happy and gay, 
When his wood is chopped and his work all done 
With his little half hour of play ; F 
He neither has books, nor top, nor ball, 
Yet he’s singing the whole day through ; 
But then he never is tired at all 
Because he has nothing to do. 








To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

EstEEMED FRIENDs :—I am an attentive 
reader of your valuable paper, and fully ap- 
preciate the labors of its Editors who prepare 
and arrange the mental aliment which is fur- 
nished weekly to its subscribers. The Intelli- 
gencer is a vehicle for the exchange of views 
among our members who are interested in the 
great principles which the Society has upheld 
for two centuries, and it is gratifying to find 
there is an increasing number of contributors 
to its columns. 

I would respectfully suggest whether the 
interest would not be promoted by placing 
an original article of merit, when such is pre- 
sented, on the first page of the paper, instead 
of some old and stale material, however re- 
liable it may be. 

I am led to these remarks by the perusal 
of the last number, which, to my mind, is one 
of the most interesting that has appeared for 
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several years past. In it, there are three 
original articles of unusual merit. One by 
B. Hallowell, another by E. Parrish, and 
another by T. H. 8. 

The excellentselection from Thomas A’Kem- 
pis will no doubt be read by very many with 
interest, but the progressive minds in the So- 
ciety will always seek in preference those 
communications which bear upon its welfare. 
Hoping you will receive this suggestion in the 
spirit in which it is made, I subscribe, your 
friend, A SUBSCRIBER. 

4th mo. 5, 1868. 


Extract from the Valedictory Address delivered 
to the Graduating Class of 1868 of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy. By Epwarp 
PaRRISH. 

The hallin Filbert street, built in 1832, 
has ceased to be adequate to the purposes of 
the College, and has already passed into other 
hands; and, having procured a lot more than 
four times its size, we are about to erect a build- 
ing having two lecture halls, each large enough 
to seat 30 students, an ample assembly room, 
suitable cabinet and apparatus rooms, a 
library, and a commodious laboratory for 
chemical investigations and instruction. 

The location purchased, on North Tenth 
Street, is remarkably eligible; while it is 
removed from the noise and bustle of the 
thoroughfare, it has ample entrances, and is 
in the heart of the city, adjacent to its chief 
business resorts, and almost in the centre of 
its extended system of city railways. 

All must have remarked how, under the im- 
puise I have alluded to, Philadelphia is being 
enriched with edifices devoted to learning, to 
rational amusement and recreation, and to 
works of charity and beneficence. Thirty- 
three new public school-houses have been 
scattered over the several school districts 
during #he past year; these are mostly of 
handsome brown stone, relieving the monoto- 
ny of bricks and mortar which has so detract- 
ed from the architectural beauty of our city, 
and most of them, being tastefully construct- 
ed, are fitting monuments to that noble 
system of public instruction which is designed 
to furnish an elementary education to-every 
child in the Commonwealth. 

I need not enumerate the other public 
buildings which mark the progress of our 
city during the past year,—the several 
National banking houses, the Horticultural 
Hall, the Polytechnic Institute, the Ledger 
building, the Naval Asylum, nor the numer- 
ous projected improvements upon which so 
many public-spirited citizens are now en- 
gaged. 

There is one important measure proposed, 
and we may hope likely to be consummated, 
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which is calculated to give a just pre-eminence 
to Philadelphia. I allude to the clustered 
institutions of science, philosophy and the 
arta, to be located on the plot which William 
Penn designated as the Centre Square. This 
miniature park, from which the Schuylkill 
water flowed into the houses of our ancestors, 
has long since been divided by the broad 
avenues which there intersect each other, 
and rendered almost useless for the purposes 
of rural retirement and healthful exercise. 
It seems exactly adapted, by location and 
extent, to a group of substantial and orna- 
mental buildings, the depositories of our large 
libraries, of the archives of our time-honored 
American Philosophical Society, of the 
museum and library of our Academy of 
Natural Sciences, the cabinet and library of 
the Franklin Institute for the promotion of 
the mechanic arts, the galleries of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and the School of Design. 

To promote the growth and improvement 
of these institutions, to be thus happily 
associated in the midstof our city, should be 
the special pride of every Philadelphian. We 
need their civilizing influence. As they are 
extended in their several spheres, and con- 
trolled by a liberal policy, they will attract a 
class of students and cultivators of science 
whose influence can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. It is well that a population so largely 
devoted to commerce and the mechanic arts, 
by which the external circumstances of the 
community are improved, and the people 
fitted for a high state of civilization, should 
be continually reminded of those scientific 
and literary pursuits without which enterprise 
is turned exclusively into utilitarian chan- 
nels, and labor degraded to mere drudgery. 

We especially need museums and botanical 
and zoological gardens in America. Every 
European capital offers incentives to liberal 
culture by throwing open to the people at 
large, and especially to the votaries of science, 
vast collections, embracing the visible and 
tangible objects provided by the Creator, as 
if with the special design of awakening the 
mind to profitable and elevating thought. 

We little appreciate what our young peo- 
ple miss from the want of facilities for edu- 
eating their senses and improving their taste 
by the examination and study of natural 
objects,—a branch of general education as 
yet everywhere in its infancy. 

The recent annual departure from our 
shores of thousands of our citizens, for a more 
or less protracted sojourn in the great cen- 
| tres of European civilization, among its other 
good results, is producing a more general 
recognition of the want of such institutions 
for the promotion of science and the liberal 
| arts among the people. 
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The traveller who passes through the im-| with which the human mind moves forward 
posing entrance to the British Museum, one of | in its innumerable channels of growth. 
the numerous free exhibitions in London,| Our large public libraries, growing as they 
immediately finds himself in the midst of a| are annually with the treasures of our own 
vast collection. Geology and paleontology | and foreign literatures, leave us no excuse for 
are illustrated by minerals, meteoric stones, | ignorance of that vast domain of knowledge 
fossils, and other inorganic remains; botany, | contained in books. It is less so with relies, 
by many hundreds of volumes of plants, col- | medals, and other means of antiquarian 
lected and arranged by world-renowned | research, with the conceptions of genius em- 
botanists, full of interest to all who know how | bodied in pictures, statuary, and other works 
to read them intelligently; zoology, by im-|of art, and, above all, with cabinets of 
mense numbers of specimens of animal species | natural history,—libraries of the Creator's 
of present and former eras, ascending from | works. 
radiata and mollusca to the great gorilla,| It must be admitted that in natural science 
nearly six feet high, shot by Du Chaillu, the | our Academy, so -unassuming that many of 
skeleton of which, and those of his mate and | our citizens are ignorant of its real merits, 
their offspring, stand at the entrance to the | holds a just pre-eminence in several depart- 
zoological hall. ments, and comprises a large and valuable 

But the natural history collections are | nucleus for a comprehensive museum of all 

rhaps the least part of this great museum. | branches of natural history. Its collection of 
> the department illustrating the history and | birds is unequalled in America, and probably 
progress of mankind, the visitor finds himself | not surpassed in the world, and the rare and 


















































































among monuments of the decayed civilizations | unique collection of skulls bequeathed to it | lool 
of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome and Ancient | by Dr. Morton has no parallel elsewhere. I 
Britain; here he may trace the arts of| Yet however valuable such museums may | the 
civilized life, from rude beginnings through | be to the few possessing those tastes which | gre 
thousands of years. The celebrated “ Elgin | compel them, as it were, to become naturalists, | Pa 
marbles,” represénting the best ages of Greek | it is apparent that to the mass of the people | hat 
sculpture, the Etruscan vases, bronzes, bas | they must always be of far less interest than | 8° 
reliefs, coins, &c., are the collection of more | botanical and zoological gardens, in which | 1 
than a century of persevering labor, and of | the living and expressive organisms are seen | thi 
vast and well appropriated means. surrounded by-their appropriate conditions of | 1™ 
The library of the British Museum exceeds | life. tas 
700,000 printed volumes; it contains 1650|- Any one who has visited the great botani- lis 
copies of the Bible in various editions and | cal gardens at Kew, and in Regent’s Park, | §P 
languages, including the Mazarine Bible, the | London, can hardly fail to have had a new] V? 
earliest of printed books, issued in 1455. | interest awakened in his mind by those} 
Many thousands of manuscript volumes are | wonderfully varied and beautiful forms of 
also included in this vast collection. A | vegetable life, specimens of which, as dried, be 
reading room is provided for the use of the | pressed and labelled in the herbarium of the | 
people at large, who may consult any book in | professional botanist, will scarcely elicit a] % 
the library free of charge. This library, | passing glance from the uninitiated. gt 
though four times as large as the Con-| The Kew Gardens, within half an hour’s | ™ 
gressional Library in Washington, the largest | ride of the heart of London, cover an area of | ft 
in this country, is only half the size of the | seventy-five acres, beautifully laid out with | ™ 
Imperial Library in Paris,—one of the | living trees and herbaceous plants. In twenty- | A 
numerous attractions by which that great | five or more hot houses are cultivated a vast | & 
capital draws students from all parts of the | variety of exotics, and in the great glass palm | t 
world. houses, sixty feet high, are noble specimens | 1 
But it is not so much in books that we ex-|of that rare and graceful genus. In the] 2 
perience a deficiency. The greater part of | Linnzan Society’s Gardens, still more cen- | | 
every large library is of little value, except | trally located, in Regent’s Park, a selected } 
for reference ; the multiplication of books sets | assortment of living plants, scientifically | ¢ 
at defiance all efforts to read, much less to | arranged, invite the student to an acquaint- 2 
study a tithe of them. Although those which | ance with those beautiful relationships which ] 
really contain contributions to human knowl-| form the basis of botanical classification,-| ¢ 






edge never cease to be necessary in tracing | while systematic instruction by an able pro- 
the history of its progress, yet of the 75,000 | fessor facilitates the acquisition of that noble 
books annually added to the library of the | science, which, through companionship with 
British Museum, nine-tenths will rarely if! plants, opens to its possessor a boundless field 
ever be consulted after the contemporaneous | of rational enjoyment and self-culture. 

generation has passed; such is the rapidity! The Zovlogical Gardens, in the same park, 
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are of course exceedingly interesting and |couragement of works of art, and the pro- 
instructive. Many hundreds of quadrupeds, mction of science and liberal learning ; and 
birds and reptiles are here living in accord-| yet, in a young and growing republic like 
ance with their natural habitudes. Two | ours, such educational means are in the high- 
enormous hippopotami, a present from the | est degree important. 
Viceroy of Egypt; transported from their| Utilitarian pursuits are liable to absorb an 
native Nile, luxuriate in an artificially pre- | undue share of the energies of our people; 
pared pool. The aquaria of living fishes and | the struggle for wealth, for social position, 
other marine and fresh-water animals form a| and for political preferment, seem in danger 
very attractive feature of the exhibition. It| of usurping the place of those higher aims of 
is interesting, in connection with this great | ambition which lead to the cultivation of 
collection, to know that it belongs to aj science, literature and art. To counteract 
Society, the members of which contribute to | this tendency, the principle of association, the 
its support, and their annual subscriptions | combination of many interested in a common 
and the small entrance fee exacted from | pursuit, is the most obvious means; it fits 
visitors pay all its expenses. When shall we | exactly upon the republican system, and has 
have Botanical and Zoological Societies in | the advantage of popularizing, while it pro- 
Philadelphia, which will give us something | motes and encourages knowledge and skill. 
better to look at than dwarfs, giants, living — 
skeletons, fat boys, albinos, and monstrosities CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS, 
of various kinds, which deprave the taste of} Several months since, at a time when 
those who, for lack of something better, go to | business prospects looked specially gloomy, a 
look at them ? young wholesale merchant sought advice of 
I might occupy you further in describing | three of the best men whom he knew, one 
the educational influences to be found in the | of them, at least, a church officer, and they 
great cities of the old world. I might speak | all recommended that he should call his 
particularly of the Crystal Palace of Syden-| creditors together, make an exhibit of his 
ham, in which are now permanently deposited | affairs, and propose to settle by paying fifty 
so many objects of historical and scientific | cents on a dollar. This, they said, was re- 
interest,—a world of curious and beautiful | garded as an honorable course, and in view 








things, displayed in one of the finest and most 
imposing of structures, surrounded by grounds 
tastefully planted with flowers, and embel- 
lished with sparkling fountains——a garden 
spot to be long remembered by all who have 
visited it, to be appreciated by none who have 
not. 

Enough has been said to show the contrast 
between the cities of the old and new worlds 
in this particular, my only object in pre- 
senting it being to promote the desire, already 
growing in this community, for increased 
means of instruction by the eye,—for beauti- 
ful objects to look upon,—for theevolume of 
nature to be opened that all may read it. 
As Philadelphians we may properly desire to 
see our city take and maintain the position of 
the leading metropolis of science in America. 
Let our men of wealth contribute of their 
means, our scholars of their stores of know- 
ledge, our men of talent of their intellectual 
powers, our business men of their energies, and 
all of their active interest and public spirit, 
and we shall see our fair city, as her popu- 
lation and wealth imcrease, grow also in the 
elements of true civilization. 

Among the characteristics of our country 
which distinguish it widely from European 
nations, is the absence of aristocratic classes, 
among whom vast stores of wealth are con- 
centrated, to be expended in the cultivation 
and improvement of the country, the en- 


of the uncertainty of his ever being able to 
pay in full, his creditors would doubtless 
cheerfully acquiesce. But the young man 
could not make the thing look quite right. 
He saw that by paying debts in that way, he 
should have a fine chance to go on in busi- 
ness, and should actually be worth more 
than he had ever been before; therefore, as 
a matter of Christian principle, he discarded 
the advice given him, went to work with a 
will, and came out safe and sound, paying 
every dollar he owed. Such a course was 
not only heroic, but showed an _ earnest 
Christian principle, such as we need a great 
deal more of in all departments of business,— 
Moravian. 





Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the “ Female 
Association of Philadelphia for the Relief of 
the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 

In submitting a report of the past season, 
we refer with pleasure to the gratifying results 
that have attended the labors of the Associa- 
tion, and would return to our friends and 
contributors our sincere gratitude for the as- 
sistance rendered by their valuable donations 
of money and goods. 

The general attendance of the members has 
been greater than that of last year, and our 
Meetings have been characterized by a re- 
newed interest, and an earnest co-operation in 
extending a charity which has for its object, 
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not only the relief of the needy, but incites to 
industry those who are able to labor. 

The continued severity of the winter, and 
the want of employment as felt by many, 
have increased the demands for both clothing 
and sewing, and we have regretted that our 
funds have not enabled us to meet all of the 
numerous appeals. 

Employment in sewing has been furnished 
to many who are unable to engage in other 
work, and the sick and aged, as well as little 
children, have been the grateful recipients of 
the clothing thus made. In reviewing the 
good that has been accomplished the present 
year, we would hope that the future may bring 
even a more zealous working on the part of 
our members, and from our friends and con- 
tributors a renewed interest in the Association. 
1170 garments have been distributed during 
the winter. 


FRIENDS’ 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Receipts. 








To balance in treasury last year, $ 5.44 
** Annual Subscriptions and Donations, 596.00 
“ Interest on Bonds and Dividends, 358.04 

$959.48 
Expenses. 
By Cash paid for Goods, $703.93 
ss ‘- Sewing, 242.63 
« Printing Circulars, Stamps, &c., 10.47 

Balance in Treasury, 2.45 

$959.48 


Donations in Goods. 
4 ps.—221 yards Gingham, _Prive, Parrish & Co. 
Trimmings, valued at $7.88. Mellor, Bains & Mellor. 
46 yards Canton Flannel, A. Campbell & Co. 
- a J. & D. Kelly. 
J. P. Coeper. 
E, J. Farris, Treasurer. 


1 ps. 
22 yards Calico, 


3d mo. 21st, 1868. 
HeEten G. Lonastretn, President, 
110 S. 17th Street. 
ANNE CALEY, Secretary, 
1618 Summer Street. 


EvizaBeEtH J. Ferris, Treasurer, 
937 Franklin Street. 





ITEMS. 


The House of Representatives recently received a 
communication from the Commssioner of Indian 
Affairs relative to the necessity of speedy legislation 
on the Indian appropriations, in order that the faith 
of the government and the promises of the Indian 
Peace Commiasioners may be kept good. He says: 
‘*If we expect to keep the Indians friendly to the 
Government, and at peace with it, we must fulfil 
our promi-es to them; otherwise we can but ex- 
pect, as would be the case were we dealing with 
white men and Christians, a renewal of the troubles 
had with them last snmmer. Besides if our 
agreements are not faithfully carried out, the In 
dians will soon lose all confidence in the Govern- 
ment; they will believe nothing that is told to 
them by its officers, and an almost endless war will 








INTELLIGENCER. 





be the result, which will cost millions of dollars to 
=e and to avoid which thousands only are 
as 8 .’’ 


Tue Paciric Raitroap has climbed to the summit 
of the Rocky Mountaius and begun its descent on the 
Pacific Slope. A dispatch from the Chief Engineer 
of the work announces the laying of the rails upon 
the summit, with befitting ceremonies, on the 16th 
of the present month. 


After a litigation extending over nearly thirty 
years, Myra Clark Gaines has finally a decision in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in her favor. 
By this decision she comes into possession of about 
six millions of dollars, and is thought to be the 
wealthiest woman in the United States. 


A large cave is said to have been explored near 
Bentonville, Ark., to the distance of nine miles. 
One chamber is 600 feet wide, and 300 feet high. 


The total number of human beings on the earth is 
computed at 2 000,000,000,000, and they speak 3063 
known tongues. 

The average duration of life is estimated at 33} 
years. 

One fourth of those born die before they are seven 
years old, and one-half at the age of 17. 

Out of one hundred persons, only six reach the 
age of 50. 

Out of 500 persons, only one attains the age of 80. 

Sixty persons die every minute. 

Rich men live, on an average, 42 years, but the 
poor only 30.—The Moravian. 


Movnpep Straw Hats.—A new American inven- 
tion for making light water-proof summer hats 
from Manilla paper pulp is mentioned among the 
recent patents. Straw hats of the desired dimen- 
sions and shape are first made in the usual way, 
and after being sized, to protect them from injury, are 
coated with black lead (bronze powder is suggested 
as better than the lead), and copper wires passed 
around in various directions, to serve as conductors. 
The whole is then immersed in a bath of sulphate 
of copper, and connected with a battery. A thin 
film of pure copper is first deposited on the straws 
and the wires then removed; after which the film 
is allowed to become sufficiently thick to resist the 
pressure of moulding. The copper cast is then 
cleaned, dried, and the straw burned out, The 
prepared paper pulp is pressed into the mould and 
allowed to dry there; the hat thus formed shrinking 
sufficiently, to admit of its being readily withdrawn. 
The process is equally applicable to the fabrication of 
bonnets, caps, etc., and it is believed that elegant 
designs can be furnished at comparatively low 
prices, much superior to those in straw, as the 
paper can be made water-proof. 


Cork has numerous uses. There is necessarily 
waste in cutting wine corks, which was formerly of 
no value; now this waste, ground very small and 
mixed with India-rubber, forms ‘‘ kamptulicon.’’ 
Ground to powder, it is used in the process of vul- 
canizing India rubber, which can then be moulded 
into the most delicate forms. Matresses filled with 
fine cork cuttings will resist damp. Pillows, or 
belts, stuffed with cork shavings, or cork jackets, 
are useful as helps in gaining a near shore in case of 
shipwreck. Slabs of thick cork are used in England 
for standing upon in shower baths. The rough 
cork of the first year’s gathering, which has been 
hitherto useless, is now converted into rustic work 
for gardens. The fine Spanish black used by artists 
is prepared by burning cork shavings in close 
vessels. 





